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Photo at left, taken from Brooklyn, shows the 
bridge with skyscrapers of lower Manhattan 
in background. Note freighter being tugged 
into her berth, and freight cars being ferried. 
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Our photographer started walking across the bridge from the Brooklyn 
side and took the above picture as he approached the west tower. Then 
standing under the tower, he snapped photo (right) of cables criss-crossing. 
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HEN John A. Roebling ended his studies in Germany, he 

; was an architect, an engineer, a talented musician, and 
a philosopher. In 1831, he settled on a farm at Saxonburg, Pa. At 
that time, Pennsylvania was building canals to carry freight be- 
tween the Ohio Valley and the sea. Roebling left his farm to 
build canals. 


i @ A big problem of the canal builders was to find a rope strong 
enough to haul boats up over the mountain ridges which sepa- 
rated the canals. Roebling remembered reading in a German 
magazine about a steel wire rope. He made some of this wire 
rope (cable) and found it was very strong. Later, he began to 
make cables in a factory at Trenton, N. J., and his cables were 
used to build bridges at Pittsburgh and at Niagara Falls. 


; ® In 1849, Roebling started to build the great Brooklyn Bridge 
: between Manhattan Island and Brooklyn. Before the bridge was 
actually under construction, he met with an accident which 
caused his death. His son, Col. Washington A. Roebling, took his 
place. While working on the foundations, he was stricken with 
the “bends,” a paralytic disease caused by air pressure. He was EXPANSION JOINT: All siee! bridges have joints to allow for 
doomed to a life of pain. He lost his voice, but he pushed the expansion of the steel in hot weather and contraction in cold weather. A 
work ahead, writing instructions and watching the construction street car passing over joint will cause it to yield. Above photo shows 
work through field glasses, as he sat at the window of his house joint when no car was passing. Photo below was-taken as car passed. 
on Brooklyn Heights. Note white arrows which were pasted on joint for this demonstration. 
® While the bridge was being built, some of the newspapers 
wrote hostile editorials about it. They said the towers were not 
strong enough. 

® On May 24, 1883, bands blared, a holiday was declared, and 
President Arthur was on hand to open the bridge to traffic. 
Many people were thinking about the newspaper warnings, and 
wondering whether the bridge would fall as predicted! But it 
stood firm. It was built much stronger than necessary. 

@ Had the people been as strong on their part, the catastrophe 
that occurred six days after the bridge was dedicated, would 
mever have happened. The crowds of people coming from 
Brooklyn and Manhattan became jammed together on the 
bridge near the New York side. In the congestion, some fool 
screamed, “It’s falling!” The terrified mob stampeded for the 
street. Twelve people were trampled te death. 
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The skylune of lower Manhattan, photographed irom a point in New York harbor near the Statue of 


THE BIG CITY 


Seven Million New 


OU can’t say anything about 
New York that isn’t true. Bor- 
row all the words you can find 
on a circus billboard or in a full-page 
movie ad, multiply them by twelve, 
and you still haven’t begun to do 
justice to the city. Though it is man- 
made, New York suggests a wonder 
of nature, like the Grand Canyon, 
the Redwood Forest, or the Seven 
Day Itch. 
New York is the giant of the cities. 
It has the most people—seven mil- 
lion. It ships the largest cargoes; it 
has the most millionaires, and the 
most poor people; it builds the tallest, 
largest, widest, and handsomest 
buildings; it feeds the best-fed peo- 
ple; it sells the newest goods; it sews 
the greatest volume of clothing; and 
it holds the world's strongest banks. 


5c for 20 Miles 

New York is the town where you 
can pay $5 for a fancy dinner, and 
turn around and ride 20 miles.for 5 
cents in the subway. 

The city engineers pipe the sweet- 
est, purest water in the Catskill 
mountains into every New York 
home. New waste disposal plants, 
built with W.P.A. money, are freeing 
New York harbor of the germs and 
poisons in its waters. In nearly every 
home, you can press a button for elec- 
tric power or turn a switch for gas 
sold by the Consolidated Edison 
Company. 

The list of subscribers of the New 
York Telephone Company takes up 
five volumes, enough telephone books 
to fill a doghouse. These millions of 
people of a hundred shades of race 
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BUSIEST CORNER in America: 42d Street 
and Fifth Avenue, with the Chrysler Building 
looming in the background. Note Fifth Ave. bus. 


and color, get along very well to- 
gether. They put their trust in an 
efficient, honest mayor, and a newly- 
organized City Council which works 
in its shirt sleeves, and looks like 
any collection of men you might find 
in the subways. Truck drivers call 
President Newbold Morris (head 
councilman, and a direct descendant 
of Gouverneur Morris) by his first 
name. 

Yes, New York is where democracy 
is in good flower. You can write what 
you please, say what you please, 
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Liberty. 


Dizzy Pace 


worship in a hundred different kinds 
of churches, vote Republican, Demo- 
crat, American Labor, Socialist, 
Communist and a half-dozen other 
assorted parties—and New York 
won’t “hush you up.” 

Thousands of New Yorkers live in 
glassy penthouses or high apart- 
ments, where they have a view of the 
city’s bridges, its skyscrapers, the 
bay, and the distant hills. But two 
million of them live in windowless 
flats, without radiators, water heat- 
ers, or private bathrooms. 


Parks, Smells, Slam-bang 


New York has many fine parks 
and, in Robert Moses, a park commis- 
sioner as good as any in the world. 
He is building many new parks. At 
the same time, the city still has thou- 
sands of blocks where children can 
play only in the streets. 

New York has naturally a mild 
climate, with a bracing breeze from 
the sea. But its air is heavy with dust 
and smoke and with the million 
smells of the city—odors of fresh- 
baked bread, slaughter houses, candy 
factories, motor exhausts, aban- 
doned, filth-filled houses, garbage 
scows, and sewage outlets. 

Life for most New Yorkers moves 
like clock-work: they go to work or 
school; come home; enjoy recreation 
and entertainment; and sleep sound- 
ly despite street noises. 

Still, New York is the capital of 
slam-bang. It is the noisiest, busiest, 
fastest-moving, quickest-changing 
place in the world. 

In the following pages, you may 
read why New York is this way. 
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TOP PICTURE: In New York's lower East Side, streets are crowded with people speaking many 
different languages. The old brick apartment houses are dirty and poorly ventilated. Pushcarts line 


the streets the year around. LOWER LEFT: A German street band which roams around the city, 
playing for dimes and nickels. LOWER RIGHT: Negro boys in Harlem playing paddle tennis on a play 
street (where traffic is forbidden). In Harlem 250,000 colored people live in overcrowded tenements. 


The New York League of Nations 


ECIPE for New York Pudding: 
R Put all Europe and a generous 
slice of Asia and Africa into a 
melting pot. Boil down the popula- 
tion until there are a few less people 
than there are in Czechoslovakia, 
but a few more than there are in 
Sweden, Greece, or Portugal. Pack 
tightly into an island, two miles wide 
and fourteen miles long, and spread 
the surplus liberally along the water- 
front of the neighboring land. Allow 
to sit while it blows off steam. 
There is hardly a race, a religion, 
a nation, or a language you cannot 
find in New York City. Each has its 
own neighborhood, church, restau- 
rant, and newspaper. 
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The Melting Pot Makes 
A “New York Pudding” 


New York has more Italians than 
Rome, more Germans than Frank- 
furt, more Irish than Dublin, more 
Jews than Palestine. But they all 
stand up to the Star Spangled Ban- 
ner. 

Its political factions include Nazis, 


Fascists, Communists, Trotskyites, 

Deleonites, Anarchists, and Wob- 

blies: but in 1936, the city vote was: 
Roosevelt: (Democrat) 2,041,347 
Landon: (Republican) 665,951 
Thomas: (Socialist) 38,520 
Browder: (Communist) 35,000 


From these figures, you see that 
New York is New Deal. The masses 
of people voted for Roosevelt, and 
they are still for him. The property 
owners, the big business leaders, the 
men who trade in Wall Street, voted 
Republican. They disliked the Presi- 
dent in 1936. They dislike him today 
more than ever. 

Though most New Yorkers are for 
the New Deal, this does not mean that 
they vote for any Democratic candi- 
date who comes along. New Yorkers 
vote for men, not parties. At the same 
time they were backing President 
Roosevelt’s Democratic New Deal, 
they were voting to re-elect Fiorello 
LaGuardia as mayor. {Turn page] 
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LaGuardia is a Republican, but he is 
one of the few Republicans who are 
Supporters of the President and the 
New Deal 

The saying used to be that the Ital- 
ians built New York, the Jews own 
it, and the Irish run it. The fact is that 
there is not a single activity which 
does not engage every group from the 
old Dutch and English families to the 
small communities of French, Ar- 
menians, Japanese, Egyptians, Span- 
lards Hungarians, Scandinavians, 
Czechs, and Greeks 

The City Council of New York in- 
cludes people of Irish, Russian, Ger- 


man, British, Scotch, Polish, Dutch, 
Itali: and Swedish descent. They 
attend Roman Catholic, Jewish, and 
Protestant churches 

The Negro race is represented in 
the ty government by at least one 
judge and one fire chief. Negro po- 
licemen and detectives have earned 
unusual honors and promotions 

In Europe, these different groups 
might be demanding separate gov- 
ernment They might be having 
eterna 


ng fights with one another. 


ie pe CAL 
But New Yorkers have learned how 


PHOTO AT RIGHT. ABOVE: In Chinatown, where 
4.000 of New York's 18.000 Chinese live, the 
Chinese newspaper's bulletin board is anxiously 
scanned for news of Japan's war against China. 


PHOTO AT RIGHT, BELOW: Many of New York's 
600.000 Germans live in a community called York- 
ville. Along the main street you see German 
restaurants and beer gardens, with waiters dressed 
in Bavarian costume. The waiters are also singers. 



































to respect one another’s differences. 

While the Czechs and Germans 
were pointing guns at each other in 
Europe, the children of Czechoslovak 
and German families danced together 
in the Children’s Gardens in New 
York. At this festival, children of 17 
nationalities sang America the Beau- 
tiful, and clapped long and hard 
when a little Hungarian girl, in her 
native costume, made a speech and 
said, “Now we are all Americans. 
We're friends now.” 

Still, the hatreds of Europe have 
their echoes in New York. You can 
hear bands playing the Fascist songs 
which glorify war. You can buy pa- 
pers which scream their hatred of 
Jews, Catholics, Negroes, labor 
unions, Roosevelt, Wall Street, Jap- 
anese, Fascists, and Nazis. But these 
are the papers of small groups. The 
newspapers that New York’s mil- 
lions take home call for peace. under- 
standing, and co-operation. 





LEFT: New York is a city where you can spend $5 
for a fancy dinner and then turn around and ride 
20 miles in a subway for 5 cents. This photo shows 
people coming up out of the subway at the Wall 
Street station. This is an interesting picture because 
it shows Trinity Church at the head of Wall Street. 
the great banking house of Morgan (at left side) and 
just beyond it, a corner of the N. Y. Stock Exchange. 
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heart of a town is by the first 
thing you see there. The first 
thing you see in a farm village is the 
church. The first thing in a coal town 
is a mine tipple. In an oil town, it is 
a derrick. In the county seat, it is a 
court house. And in New York, it is 
a forest of skyscrapers 
The skyscraper is the sign that the 
mainspring of New York is the land 
Some people build high towers just 
for the fun they get out of it. But 
in New York, buildings are high be- 
cause the land is valuable, and be- 
cause so many people are willing to 
pay rent for the use of it. 
Let us say you own a piece of land 
60 fest by 100 feet at the corner of 


\ a can usually tell what the 
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Atlas 
ONE WAY oi rising above the crowd. 
The man on stilts is an advertising stunt fre- 
quently seen in Times Square. Hi, there! 


Fifth Avenue and 54th Street in 
New York. Or at the corner of Wall 
Street and Broadway. Or in Times 
Square. These three districts (and 
hundreds of others), are busy and 
crowded. All around Fifth Avenue 
and 52nd Street, for miles north and 
south, and many blocks east and 
west, are fine shops, department 
stores, restaurants and hotels. 

If you owned a piece of land down 
in the Wall Street district, the coun- 
try’s greatest banking houses and 
the Stock Exchange would be located 
near it. In the Times Square district, 
several hundred theatres are located. 
Here, also, are restaurants, shops, big 
hotels. 

Now if you owned a piece of land 
in one of these districts, you could 
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HIGH as the SKY 


An Island Sprouts Skyscrapers 


TIMES SQUARE (photo above) where a 


half-million people sit in theatres, movie 
houses, restaurants, and hotels every night. 
Note waiting line of taxicabs along curb at left. 


command a very high price for it. 
If you wanted to sell it, you would 
have no trouble doing so, because 
many other people (or real estate 
companies) want to buy it. 

For the same amount of land out 
in the country, you might not get 
more than $200. But in New York. 
you could get $200,000 or more. 
Why? There is very little demand 
for your piece of land in the country. 
You could not ask a high price for 
it, because the buyer would look else- 
where. When there is a great deal of 
land and few buyers, land is cheap 


On Borrowed Money 


In New York there is very little 
land, and there are several million 
people wanting to work on it and live 
on it. This big demand to occupy the 
land makes the price high. When a 
company buys a piece of land, they 
want to get as much rent out of it as 
possible. So instead of putting up 
only a one- or two-story building, 
they make the building as high as 
they can afford. Then. they charge 
high rent to people who want to have 
offices there, or who want to live 
there. The owners must charge this 
high rent so that they can pay for 
the cost of putting it up; for the 
taxes; for repairing it and heating 
it; for electricity for lighting it and 
running the elevators; for salaries 


to real estate officers, clerks, janitors, 
electricians, and others. When these 
are all paid for, and if there is any 
money left, it goes to the owners as 
profit. 

To put up a big building costs a 
million dollars or more. Whoever 
owns the land usually borrows the 
money to put up a new building on 
it. As long as the landowner is using 
borrowed money, he has to pay in- 
terest to the bank that lent him the 
money. 


More! More! They Cried 


The population of New York has 
been doubling every twenty years. 
Beginning with 49,000 in 1790, New 
York had grown to 4,766,000 in 1910. 
In 1930, there were 6,930,000 with 
nearly 4,000,000 more in the sub- 
urbs 

During the World War, there was 
no labor or material to put up new 
buildings. New York became crowd- 
ed with people who wanted to rent 
space, and there was no room for 
them. Anyone who owned land with 
a building on it was able to ask fora 
high rent. The money they made at 
that time led landlords to think that 
they ought to put up more buildings. 
“By 1970,” they cried, “New York 
City will have to provide buildings 
for thirty million people!”’ And high 
buildings began to go up all over 
town. Landlords paid any price that 
was asked for labor, glass, steel, and 
stone. They were all in a hurry to 
finish their buildings and to collect 
more rents. {Turn to next page] 
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But they made a mistake. Afte1 
1920. the growtl 


1 of New York be- 
gan to slow down 
There weren't enough new 
to rent the new buildings 
Dozens of fine, modern structures 
like the Empire State Building were 
allowed 


people 


to stand half empty. Some 
moved out of old buildings 
into new buildings. Then the land- 
lords in the old buildings lost out. If 
the people preferred the old build- 
ings at low rents; then the new 
buildings were empty. If the new 
buildings lowered rents to match the 
old buildings, the owners didn’t col- 
lect enough to pay taxes and interest. 


peopl. 


Where the Money Goes 


New York spent 562 million dol- 
lars in 1937 to operate its many pub- 
lic offices. Most of this money was 
needed to pay the salaries of teach- 
ers, firemen, policemen, judges, wa- 
ter system engineers, waste disposal 
engineers, health workers, street 
cleane! ferry boat captains, and 
subway guards. $466 millions were 


collected in taxes on land and build- 


} 


ings. The taxes the landlords pay out 
of the ent coliections are t 
Keeps the ity going. And to get 
money to pay these rents and taxes 
New York has to handle plent of 
business 


Therefore, the big problem in New 
York today is stated in these two 


questions: (1) Is it possible to do 


more Du if ana bring more peo- 
ple into the ty, and fill up all the 
buildings? (2) Or should New York 
stop growing, forget about its debts, 


tear down old buildings to make 
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®@ The picture above and the one below 
offer a contrast in the way New York- 
ers live. Above we see the front of one 
of New York’s finest apartment houses. 
A young mother has just come out, ac- 
companied by a nursemaid wheeling 
the mother’s baby, and the family dog 
(wire-haired terrier). The mother is 
standing by the curb, waiting for a taxi, 
which the doorman (in uniform) has 
called. 


@ In the picture below, a boy is looking 
out from a window in his school, lo- 
cated in a slum district. This slum dis- 
trict houses more than a million 
families. Two miles away looms the 
Empire State Building. 





room for parks, and simply fit the 
city to the needs of the people who 
live there now? 

New York has been growing since 
1623, when Peter Minuit landed to 
govern the Dutch trade with the In- 
dians. New York first attracted set- 
tlers by its climate, its soil, its de- 
fenses against attacking ships or In- 
dians, and the shelter it offered ships. 

In the beginning, New Yorkers 
made money because it was the best 
place to bring goods in from Europe 
and ship them West by way of the 
Hudson and Mohawk valleys. The 
building of the Erie Canal promoted 
more trade, and finally the railroads 
put New York far in the lead as the 
busiest Eastern shipping point. 

What New Yorkers Do 

Next, New Yorkers started manu- 
facturing some of the things that the 
United States had been importing 
from Europe. The making of clothes 
today employs more people than any 
other industry in New York. 

Factories in and around New York 
also refine sugar, build pianos, as- 
semble cars, and weave and print 
textiles. New Yorkers sew furs, 
stamp leather, and print books, mag- 
azines, and newspapers. They broad- 
cast music, news, plays, and adver- 
tising. They produce shows, brew 
beer, rivet ships, and tool machines. 

Next to manufacturing, the main 
money-making activities are in re- 
tail trade (selling clothes, food, and 
furnishings), transportation (run- 
ning trucks, buses, cars, cabs, and 
trains), and personal services 


(laundering, barbering, and waiting 
on table). 





Photo by A. J. Hickey, from “‘All the Children’’ (Loard of Edueation, New York City), 
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PETER SILVERLEG 


By Rupert Sargent Holland 


@ Here is a play about old New York City that you may want to act out in 
class. Appoint pupils to take the various parts and have them read their 
lines with whatever acting they please. An important part in the play is 
that of Peter Silverleg. the well-known governor of New Netherland, who 
could out-shout anyone in his day. Peter Stuyvesant was his real name. 
He was famous for his temper. his bluntness, and his irritability. But. for 
all his faults, Peter Stuyvesant was a good governor for those days. Under 
his leadership New Netherland grew to a flourishing community. and the 
town of New Amsterdam, now New York City. prospered. One accomplish- 
ment of Peter Stuyvesant’s was to establish peaceful relations with the 
neighboring Indians. In this story you will see how Peter Silverleg put aside 
his obstinacy for a while and took steps toward bringing about this peace. 


CHARACTERS 

Peter STUYVESANT, Governor of New 
Netherland 

Wouter VAN KEPPEL, a member of 
the Council 

ANNETZE VAN KEPPEL, his wife 

Hans VAN KEPPEL, their son 

GRETEL VAN KeppeEL, their daughter 

HERMANUS GANSEVOORT, a. school- 
master and preacher in the Chapel 

JEREMY JONES 

Dirck ROELOFS 

HENDRICK VAN TASSEL 

Rosa VAN Broom 

H1Lpa Van Broom, her daughter 
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Scene: The scene represents a com- 
fortable, well-furnished sitting-room 
in the house of Wouter Van Keppel in 
the Bouwerie Village on Manhattan 
Island. At rear center there is a door 
that opens on to the road in front of 
the house, and a window on either side 
of the door. There is also a door at the 
right of the room. The floor is covered 
with white sand. At the left side is an 
oak chest on which are vases for flow- 
ers; at the right is a table with a bowl 
for flowers and other ornaments. At 
the rear center stands a large screen. 
There are a number of comfortable 
chairs and several three-legged stools 
in the room. 

The action of the play takes place on 


Peter Silverleg, Governor of New Nether- 
land, visits a Dutch family in old New 
York City and discusses his problems 
of government management with them. 


a summer morning, 1652. (Note: The 
Dutch word that corresponds to the 
English “Mrs.” is “Meurouw,’ which 
is pronounced “Meffrow.” Sometimes 
the more familiar word “Vrouw” is 
used.) 

When the curtain rises, Annetze Van 
Keppel is arranging flowers in the vases 
on the oak chest, Gretel is making pat- 
terns in the sand on the floor with a 
broom, and Hans is polishing some 
knives and forks at the table. 

ANNETZE: The tulips are almost as 
fine here as they were in our garden 
on the Zuyder Zee. 

GRETEL: Have you seen the holly- 
hocks in Governor Stuyvesant’s great 
bouwerie, Mother? 

ANNETZE: Yes, Gretel. Meurouw 
Stuyvesant showed them to me yester- 
day. 

Hans: On Sunday, Mother! I’m sur- 
prised that Peter Silverleg allows any- 
one to admire his garden on the holy 
day. 

ANNETZE (laughing): The Governor 
is not really such a dragon as you chil- 
dren think him. He has to keep decor- 
um in New Amsterdam 

HANs: I think it would be better if 
he tried to keep decorum between the 
Indians and the white settlers on the 
North River. 

ANNETZE: But he does try to, Hans. 
He and the Council are always Jabor- 
ing for peace in New Netherland. Your 
father, being one of the Councilors, 
often tells me how eager Governor 
Stuyvesant is to deal justly with our 
Dutch settlers and the native tribes 

HANs: Peter Silverleg is a good Gov- 
ernor, but why is he so strict about 
what people do on Sunday? He’ll for- 
bid us to laugh—or even smile—next. 
We were only laughing at that funny 
fellow in the meadow yesterday after 
the service at the chapel. 

GRETEL: But it wasn’t the Governor 
who made the trouble. Hans; he didn’t 
see us; it was the dominie, Mynheer 
Gansevoort. He had that young man 
taken into custody, Mother, and only 
because he was making some of us 
girls and boys laugh at his jokes and 
songs after church. 

ANNETZE: The young man should 
have known better than to sing in the 
meadow on the holy day. 

GRETEL: But he was a stranger; he’d 
never been in New Amsterdam before. 

ANNETZE: Strangers must obey our 
laws as well as our own Dutch pecole. 
You children shouldn’t have strayed 
from the road after church 

Hans: We wanted a little fun after 
the dominie’s three-hour sermon. 

(There is a knock at the door.) 

ANNETZE: Hans, see who is at the 
door. 

(Hans opens the door. Gansevoort 
is standing outside.) 





This play, from Plays ef the American Colonies, 
is reprinted here by permission of the publishers, 
Harper & Brothers, New York. 
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Hans: Why, good morning, Mynheer 
Gansevoort 

GANSEvoorRT: Is Mynheer Van Kep- 
pel at home? 

ANNETZE (going to door): He has 
gone to a meeting of the Council at the 
Stadthuis. But won’t you come in, 
Mynheer Gansevoort? 

GANSEVOORT (taking off his hat as he 
enters and speaking in an angry tone): 
I would speak with him about this ras- 
cal who has come among us—this limb 
of Satan. I would make an example of 
the rascal; teach him we will allow no 
such evil-doers in our town of New 
Amsterdam 

ANNETZE: I did not see him, myn- 
heer, but I have heard something of his 
brazen conduct 

GANSEVooRT: (indignantly): Brazen 
conduct, Meurouw Van Keppel! He is 
a demon, I assure you. When I left the 
chapel after service yesterday, I 
walked home through the meadow, and 
there I saw this villain with a ring of 
boys and girls around him, and he was 
singing a roistering ballad, and some 
of them were singing with him. I had 
the guards arrest the rascal and lodge 
him in jail for the night. This morning 
when I went to the jail, I found that 
the officer in charge had merely lec- 
tured the prisoner, told him to leave 
New Amsterdam, and set him free 

ANNETZE: And a _ good riddance, 
surely! 

GANSEVOORT (indignantly): But he 
must not go free! We must teach him 
a lesson. I'd have him sit for a day in 
the stocks and then whip him out of 
town at the end of a tail of a cart 

ANNETZE: That seems 
harsh punishment for a 
stranger 

GANSEVOORT: Harsh! Why, he might 
have cajoled all the folk in town into 
dancing on the Sabbath. 

Hans: Not Peter Silverleg and the 
Councilors. 

GANSEVOORT (haughtily): No; fortu- 
nately, Governor Stuyvesant and his 
Council deal sternly with all such of- 
fenders. You say they are meeting at 
the Stadthuis, Meurouw Van Keppel? 
I will go to them and bespeak fit pun- 
ishment for the rascal. Good morning, 
meurouw. (He claps on his hat and 
exits at the door rear center.) 

ANNETZE: Hermanus Gansevoort is a 
very zealous guardian of our morals. 

Hans: Old Birch-rod! He’s always 
whipping the boys in school and now 
he wants to whip this stranger. 

ANNETZE: He must be taught the 
laws of New Amsterdam 

GrReTEL: He'll hate the folk of New 
Amsterdam—and so would I if any 
treated me in such an unjust fashion. 

ANNETZE: There, Gretel; you are not 
the Governor. But I must see to my 
baking. (She exits.) 

HaNs: I wish I were on the Gover- 


somewhat 
strolling 


nor’s Council: I’d send old Birch-rod 
packing! 
GretTeL: Oh, what bullies such folk 


as he are! (There is a knock at the door. 
Gretel opens the door. Jeremy Jones 
is standing outside.) Why, it’s the 
stranger! Will you step in, sir? 
Jeremy (entering and doffing his 
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A company of boys and girls, glum as owls... 


hat): Is this Governor Peter Stuyve- 
sant’s house? I was told he dwelt in 
the Bouwerie Village. 

GReETEL: No, sir. The Governor’s farm 
is to the east of ours and his house is 
much larger and finer than this. This 
is the dwelling of Mynheer Wouter 
Van Keppel. 

JEREMY (smiling): And you are Miss 
Van Keppel. ; 

GRETEL: Yes, and this is my brother 
Hans—mynheer—(she hesitates). 

JereEMyY: Plain Jeremy Jones. And 
you say Governor Stuyvesant’s farm 
is to the east of this? 

Hans: But Peter Silverleg is at the 
Stadthuis and won’t be home until 
dinner-time. 

JEREMY: I will wait outside his door, 


then I have important business with 
him 

Hans: You! But you don’t want to 
see the Governor, Master Jeremy. 


You'd best be leaving town before he 
sights you and puts you in the stocks. 

JEREMY: I must risk that. Is he very 
harsh and overbearing like the domi- 
nie who had me arrested yesterday? 

Hans: He’s very strict about the 
laws, is Peter Silverleg. 

JEREMY: What a name for the Gov- 
ernor! Why call you him so? 

Hans: Why, you see, Governor Stuy- 
vesant was an officer of the Dutch West 
India Company at Curacao, and in a 
war in the Indies he lost a leg, and 
since then he wears a wooden leg 
bound around with rings of silver—so 
we call him Peter Silverleg. But not 
to his face, of course. 

JEREMY: A very proud man, is he? 

GRETEL: Oh, very proud. But father 
says he’s an excellent Governor and 
does his best to keep peace between 
our Dutch people and the Indians of 
the North River. 

JEREMY: That’s why I wish to see 
him, Gretel. I come from a village of 
the Mohegans on the river. (laughing) 
They’ve made me a member of their 
tribe. 

GreTEL: You, Master Jeremy? But 
do you like Indians? 

JEREMY (speaking in a light, playful 
manner, as he does throughout this 
scene): I like all people—I’m a vaga- 
bond and brother to the Indians. 

GRETEL: Do you sleep outdoors? 

JEREMY: Aye, in the rain or star- 
light. I pattern after the Indians. From 


England I came to Massachusetts Bay 
and thence traveled afoot west to the 
Mohawk country, and by their trail 
through the mountains to Fort Orange. 
So I came down the North River; and 
all this past winter I’ve dwelt among 
the Mohegans. Then I wished to speak 
with the Governor of this country of 
New Netherland and set forth for New 
Amsterdam. Behold. when I arrived 
here, I saw a company of boys and 
girls coming from a chapel, glum as so 
many owls. Singing, laughing danc- 
ing—so they should be doing. I set 
about to make them happy—and that 
man clapped me into jail. 

GrReETEL: Master Jeremy, I'd forgot- 
ten something. Mynheer Gansevoort— 
that’s the man we're talking of—was 
here this morning and has now gone 
to the Council to have you arrested 
again, set in the stocks, and whipped 
out of town. You mustn’t stay here in 
the village. 

JEREMY (nodding): Yes, I must, 
Gretel. I must speak to the Governor on 
behalf of my brothers, the Indians. 

Hans: He won’t listen to you. 

JEREMY: He will, if he is a just man 
and wishes to have peace. Some of the 
Dutch settlers on the river have been 
stealing furs from the Mohegans and 
robbing their traps. There is ill-will 
between the races, and this may speed- 
ily break forth in war. 

GrReTEL: And would you side with 
the Indians? 

JEREMY: There is some right, some 
wrong, on each side. The Governor can 
make peace between them if he will 
be just and fair to each. He hears 
only the one side—that of the white 
men. I must explain to him the wrongs 


that have been done the Indians 


Hans: But if he will not listen to 
you? 
JEREMY: I must find some way to 


make him listen. If I could only study 
him—learn what manner of man he is 
—before I spoke. 

Hans (Going to the door rear cen- 
ter, which stands open, and looking to 
the left along the road): Here he 
comes! And with father. Peter Silver- 
leg is shaking his fist! 

GRETEL (to Jeremy): You mustn’t 
talk to him when he’s angry. He 
mustn’t find you here. (There is the 
sound of footsteps, of Stuyvesant’s peg- 
leg tapping on the road, and of men’s 
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-.. run off to sing with a funny fellow in the meadow. 


voices outside the door rear center. 
Gretel whispers.) Oh, Master Jeremy, 
stand behind the screen 

(Jeremy hastily steps back of the 
screen which conceals him from those 
in the room. Enter at door rear center 
Stuyvesant and Wouter Van Keppel.) 

VAN Keppet (to Stuyvesant): A glass 
of schnapps, mynheer? 

STUYVESANT: No, thank you, Van 
Keppel. I'll stop for a few minutes and 
rest from the sun. Good-day, Gretel. 
Good-day, Hans. (He seats himself in 
a large armchair while Gretel curtsies 
and Hans bows.) 

VAN KEPPEL (seating himself): The 
North River Indians are a nest of 
hornets. 

STUYVESANT: And so are the Dutch 
on the river. I’ve forbade them to trade 
rum to the Indians, but they will break 
the law. One would think laws were 
made to be broken! But Hermanus 
Gansevoort sees to it that some are 
obeyed. Have you ever heard the like 
of his speech to the Council demand- 
ing the stocks and a whipping for that 
rogue who made merry in the meadow 
yesterday? 

Van Keppe. (laughing): Hermanus 
thought the fellow wore a forked tail 
and carried a pitchfork. 

STUYVESANT (also laughing): So he 
did seem to suppose. But I’ve no doubt 
the rogue deserved a flogging, even if 
he didn’t smell of brimstone. And so 
the Councilors thought. 

(Enter Annetze Van Keppel at door 
right.) 

ANNETZE: Good-day, mynheer. I 
trust you are feeling well this fine day. 

STUYVESANT (rising and bowing, then 
sitting again): Yes, thank you, Meu- 
rouw Van Keppel but with the buzzing 
of Gansevoort and various other good 
burghers still in my ears. But I have 
more important matters to vex me at 
present. The Mohegans are angry, and 
it may be they are justly angry. Would 
that I had some one who could decide 
fairly between Indian and Dutchman. 
I need a peacemaker for my agent; 
not one who insists the white settlers 
are always in the right. That would 
take a Solomn indeed. 

(Dirck Roelofs and Hendrick Van 
Tassel appear at the open door rear 
center.) 

RoeE.ors (at the door): We saw Gov- 
ernor Stuyvesant come in at Mynheer 
Van Keppel’s door. 
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STUYVESANT: Aye, I am here. 

(Roelofs enters, followed by Van 
Tassel. They come forward and stand 
on opposite sides of Stuyvesant’s 
chair.) 

RoeLors (to Stuyvesant): “Tis Van 
Tassel’s pig that’s at fault, mynheer. 
His greedy porker. 

Van TasseEL: No such thing, myn- 
heer. "Tis Roelofs’ parrot. It’s his loud- 
Swearing parrot. 

STUYVESANT (interrupting impa- 
tiently): Why talk to me of Mynheer 
Van Tassel’s pig and Mynheer Roelofs’ 
parrot? 

Van TASSEL: Because you're 
Governor, Mynheer Stuyvesant. 

STUYVESANT (throwing up _ his 
hands): But I have scores of more im- 
portant disputes to settle. 

RoeE.Lors: This one is yastly impor- 
tant. Van Tassel’s land is next to mine, 
and his pig will come across the boun- 
dary and eat the vegetables in my gar- 
den. 

VAN TASSEL: And Roelofs’ parrot sits 
on a perch outside the door and swears 
at me whenever he sees me. "Tis a most 
profane, evil-spoken bird. If I had the 
parrot, I'd teach him respectable words 
and train him not to insult his neigh- 
bor. 

Roe.Lors (angrily): Oh, you would, 
Van Tassel? Well, if I had your pig, 
I'd teach it to stay at home and eat the 
food in its pen. 

(Enter Rosa Van Broom and her 
daughter Hilda at the open door rear 
center.) 

Rosa: Good-day to you all, neigh- 
bors. Hilda and I wished to hear the 
news of that wicked man who sang and 
danced jigs on the Sabbath. Is. it of 
that you are talking, Mynheer Stuy- 
vesant? 

STUYVESANT (stiffly): Not at the mo- 
ment, Meurouw Van Broom. 

Rosa: I’m certain it’s something in- 
teresting: Mynheer Van Tassel and 
Mynheer Roelofs look so excited. What 
is the talk about? 

ANNETZE: It’s about Mynheer Roel- 
ofs’ parrot and Mynheer Van Tassel’s 
pig. 

Rosa: 
fighting? 

STUYVESANT: Not the pig and the 
parrot; they have too much sense to 
fight. But their owners are ready to 
come to blows. Was there ever such a 
land for quarrelsome folk—settlers 


the 


Dear me! 


Have they been 





and Indians on the river—Dutch neigh- 
bors here in New Amsterdam! 

Rosa: But Mynheer Van Tassel and 
Mynheer Roelofs aren’t really fighting 
over a stupid pig and a silly bird? 

RoELors (indignantly): "Tis not a 
silly bird; ’tis a very intelligent parrot! 

VaN TASSEL: Stupid pig, forsooth! 
’Tis a very knowing porker! 

STUYVESANT (holding up his hands): 
They’re at it again! Oh, for a Solomon 
to decide their dispute! If I could find 
one, I'd make him my envoy to set- 
tle the quarrels ’twixt the Mohegans 
and the Dutch on the North River. 

GRETEL (jumping up): You would, 
Mynheer Stuyvesant? 

STUYVESANT: I vow I would. 
where is there such a wise person? 

(Jeremy Jones steps out from behind 
the screen.) 

JEREMY (bowing): I’m not a very 
wise person, Governor Stuyvesant, but 
wise enough to perchance suggest a 
way out of this difficulty. 

STUYVESANT (astonished): 
you? 

JEREMY: I am a stranger, Your Ex- 
cellency and such, they say, can some- 
times judge better than those who are 
familiar with the parties to a quarrel. 

STUYVESANT: You think you can set- 
tle this one of the pig and the parrot? 

JEREMY: I have a suggestion to make. 

STUYVESANT: Zounds! Let us have it! 

JEREMY: "Tis very simple, sir. I heard 
Mynheer Van Tassel say that if he had 
the parrot, he’d teach him to speak re- 
spectable words and train him not to 
insult his neighbor. 

VAN TASSEL: So I would. 

JEREMY: Likewise I heard Mynheer 
Roelofs say that if he had the pig he’d 
teach it to stay at home and eat the 
food in its own pen. 

Roe.Lors: That I would indeed. 

JEREMY: Then I suggest that Myn- 
heer Van Tassel take the parrot and 
Mynheer Roelofs the pig. After a 
month’s training the porker and the 
bird should be models of propriety. 
Each can then return to its present 
owner and the two neighbors can live 
in harmony as good friends shoulc. 

STUYVESANT (rapping his walking- 
stick enthusiastically on the floor.) 
Zounds! ’Tis a splendid solution! To it, 
then. And shake hands on the bargain. 
(Roelofs and Van Tassel shake hands.) 
And henceforth live as good neighbors. 

BotH: We will, mynheer. 

(Exit Roelofs and Van Tassel at door 
center rear.) 

STUYVESANT: Heaven be praised for 
that! (He gazes at Jeremy.) Indeed you 
are a wise fellow. But what were you 
doing behind that screen? 

JEREMY: Learning what manner of 
man you are, Governor Stuyvesant. 

STUYVESANT (surprised): What man- 
ner of man I am? What would you 
have of me? 

JEREMY: I have lived with the Mo- 
hegans and know the rights and the 
wrongs of their quarrel with the Dutch 
on the river. I wish to be your agent 
to settle the disputes. 

Rosa (laughing): As he settled this 
one but now. 
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No War. Four Powers 
Agree on Czechoslovakia 


Europe was on the brink of war: the 
German and the Czechoslovakian 
armies were on trigger edge along the 
borderline, awaiting orders to start 
the fighting; France, England and Rus- 
Sila were ready to spring to Czechoslo- 
vakia’s aid; Italy and Japan had agreed 
to help Germany. 

Whether there would be a war de- 
pended on Chancellor Hitler, dictator 
of Germany, France and England had 
already agreed to give him what he 
wanted—the Sudeten area of Czecho- 
slovakia. But they wanted Hitler to 
take over control gradually, with Ger- 
man troops occupying a little bit at a 
time, under plans worked out by an 
international committee. 

Hitler insisted on sending in German 
troops immediately. He set Oct. 1 as 
the day for the occupation. He wanted 
no delays, and he didn’t like the idea 
of an international committee telling 
him what to do 


German Press Muzzled 


So Hitler held the threat of war over 
Europe. He was like a child who, asked 
to reach politely for a piece of cake, 
preferred to grab it and gloat over 
what he had done. Hitler wanted to 
march into Czechoslovakia at the head 
in pomp and glory. He 
had done it this way less than a year 
ago in conquering Austria 


of his armies 


It seemed silly for Hitler to risk go- 
ing to war over such a formality.* Ger- 
many’s 75,000,000 people did not real- 
ize how close their Fuehrer* was 
leading them to war. The newspapers 
and radio of Germany were completely 
controlled, leaving the people in ig- 
norance of what was going on. 

When hopes were lowest, President 
Roosevelt sent a message to Chancellor 
Hitler, imploring him to hold another 
conference. Then Prime Minister 
Chamberlain of England asked Pre- 
mier Mussolini of Italy to use his in- 
fluence to check Hitler. Though Mus- 
solini had promised to help Germany 
in case of war, he was hoping that war 
would be avoided 


The Munich Conference 


Mussolini agreed to Chamberlain’s 
request, and he telephoned Hitler, urg- 
ing him to call a special conference 

Hitler agreed to do this, and set the 
conference for next day in Munich, 
beautiful old Bavarian (southern Ger- 
many) city. Chamberlain and Premier 
Daladier of France were invited to at- 
tend, besides Hitler and Mussolini. 

The meeting was held, the leaders 
of these four powerful governments 
sitting together and reaching an agree- 
ment. 

They agreed, as they had before, to 
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let Germany have the Sudetenland. 
But Hitler’s armies were not to go in 
like a hog to a mess of corn mash. Ger- 
man troops were to enter the Sudeten- 
land little by little, and not wearing 
their war-like steel helmets. And an 
international commission was to make 
decisions as to the details of occupa- 
tion, and where plebiscites* should be 
held 

When word was flashed around the 
world that Hitler had agreed to hold 
off war and hold a conference instead, 
there was great rejoicing and thanks- 
giving. In France and England, where 
it was realized how near they were to 
war, the people sang and cheered, and 
shed tears of gladness. 

In Germany, though the people did 














Bailey in N. Y. Daily News 


PEACE WITH A BIG ? 


not know the truth, they were begin- 
ning to realize that war was in the air. 
They saw the movement of troops, big 
guns and tanks, eastward toward the 
Czechoslovakian front and westward 
toward France. The German people 
were getting uneasy at the sight of war 
preparations. If war came, they were 
ready to believe that it was forced on 
Germany. But the German people did 
not want war. You could tell this by 
the way they, too, rejoiced when the 
Four Power Conference had reached 
an agreement in Munich. 
Czechoslovakia, of course, had to ac- 
cept the terms of the Munich Confer- 
ence. The Czechoslovakian govern- 
ment and people were very unhappy. 
There was no rejoicing in Prague. The 
Czechoslovakian army felt humiliated 
as it withdrew to make way for the 
German army entering Sudetenland. 





Czechoslovakia is now only a skele- 
ton of her former self. Her power is 
gone, in addition to a great deal of her 
wealth. (The Sudetenland was rich in 
coal and industrial plants.) Nor is this 
all. Czechoslovakia has also had to 
yield to the demands of Poland and 
Hungary, who encouraged by Ger- 
many’s action, have demanded some of 
Czechoslovakia’s territory. Here more 
coal lands, and cotton, wool, paper, 
porcelain, glass and chemical factories 
will go to Poland and Hungary. 


Russia Left Out 


Russia, which had been so willing 
to come to Czechoslovakia’s aid, was 
left out of the Munich Conference. Rus- 
sians are claiming that England and 
France are encouraging fascist con- 
quests. Russia is now wondering 
whether England, France, Germany 
and Italy will work together to try 
to weaken Russia’s power. 

It should be remembered that Hitler 
wants Germany to expand toward the 
east—toward Russia. Hitler has said 
that Germany should have Rumania 
(because of the rich oil fields there) 
and the Ukraine (Russia’s biggest 
breadbasket). 

Will Hitler now start maneuvering 
to gain these prize packages? Will Eng- 
land and France allow him to move in 
this direction unhampered? 

Hitler told Chamberlain that Ger- 
many would be satisfied if she got the 
Sudetenland. Does Chamberlain be- 
lieve Hitler? Does the world believe 
Hitler? Probably not. 


Armed to the Teeth 


The Munich Conference checked 
Hitler’s armies from fighting their way 
into Czechoslovakia. But it is a mistake 
to think that the dove of peace is over 
Europe. Europe is an armed camp. If a 
dove of peace was seen at Munich, it 
soon became lost in the lineup of 
troops, tanks, cannons and warplanes. 
Germany now has an army of 1,600,- 
000 men. She has 9,000 warplanes ready 
to take off—an air force stronger than 
France’s and England's combined. Ger- 
many is manufacturing new warplanes 
at the rate of 500 per month, and their 
plants have a capacity of 1,500 per 
month. 

While Germany grows stronger and 
stronger, France, England and Russia 
will keep right on building up their 
own armaments. Some day they may 
agree to slow down their armament 
race. If they could do this, the dove of 
peace might come and feel “at home.” 


*WORDS TO THE WISE. Formality (tor- 
mal-i-tee —a as in pal; i as in it), noun. The 
word comes from the Latin forma, meaning 
form, shape, or outward appearance. As used 
in article above, it refers to Hitler’s wanting 
to march into Sudetenland immediatcly to 
show the world (especially England, France 
and Russia) that Germany is determined to 
get what she wants 

Fuehrer (fiir-ur —second u as in purr), 
noun. The German word for leader. The 
sound of ii is a cross between oo as in fool 
and ee as in feet. It is made by saying ee 
with the lips rounded as if to say oo. 

Plebiscite (pleb-i-site—e as in bed, first 
i as in it, second i as in lie), noun. A direct 
vote of the people to decide an important 
public question. From the Latin plebiscitum 
—plebis, “of the people,’ plus scitum, “a 
decree.” 
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American Germans 
Divided Over Hitler 


Among the 32,000,000 Americans of 
German descent in this country, only 
a few have ties to the German Father- 
land. And these few are divided into 
two quarreling camps. 

One camp is the United German So- 
cieties. This camp feels that Chancellor 
Hitler and his Nazi faith may be all 
right for Germany, but Hitlerism has 
no business in this country. 

The other camp, the smaller of the 
two, is headed by the German-Ameri- 
can Bund, whose members regard Hit- 
ler as their leader. Last week, John 
Metcalf, a reporter, told a committee of 
congressmen that the leaders of the 
Bund take orders from Hitler and give 
orders to German consuls and German 
ambassadors. He said the Bund mem- 
bers believe that Hitler should rule 
Germans in all parts of the world. 

Both camps celebrate German Day 
every year on Oct. 2, because they are 
proud of their history and proud of 
their fatherland. Last year, the two 
camps celebrated together. This year, 
the United German Societies refused 
to let the Bund have a place on its pro- 
gram. 

The German ambassador to the 
United States and German consuls in 
Eastern cities have declined to take 
part in the program. They do not want 
to help out a German celebration which 
would not be whole-heartedly for Hit- 
ler. 


Tornado Hits Charleston: 
26 Persons Killed 


New England last week was still 
counting the cost of its hurricane dis- 
aster of Sept. 21, when reports were 
broadcast from Charleston, S. C., that 
two tornadoes had struck the historic 
cotton port, taking 26 lives and wreck- 
ing several] million dollars’ worth of 
property. 

New England had no warning of the 
hurricane because the United States 
Weather Bureau does not have enough 
observation ships at sea to follow the 
paths of hurricanes and report their di- 
rection. Charleston had no warning, 
either, because tornadoes give no 
warning. A hurricane whirls round and 
round for days while it rips along the 
coast or over the ocean. But a tornado 
is a wind that simply explodes and dis- 
appears. 

Final estimates of the damage to New 
England amounted to 700 lives lost and 
$100,000,000 damage to homes, roads, 
bridges and ships. There is no measure 
of the storm damage to soil, trees, 
health and business. 


NEWSBOY AGE LIMIT 


Newspaper publishers throughout 
the country may soon forbid boys and 
girls under 14 years of age to work as 
newsboys or in any other capacity in 
connection with newspapers. 

The American Newspaper Publish- 
ers’ Association is advising all pub- 
lishers to raise the age limit to 14. 
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Dewey, the “Racket Buster,” 
to Run for Governor 


Thomas E. Dewey came out of the 
West in 1923. He came from Owosso, 
Mich., to seek a career as an opera sing- 
er in New York City. But instead of 
singing, he studied law. Now he stands 
a good chance of becoming governor of 
New York State. 

In 1931, Dewey played a strong part 
in exposing election frauds and rackets 
in New York City. Led by older and 
more famous lawyers, Dewey enforced 
the law in a bold and fearless manner. 
The cases of crime he proved had a 
large part in weakening the power of 
the Tammany Democrats. The Tam- 
many Democrats held most of the of- 
fices in New York City up to 1934. 

In 1936, Governor Herbert Lehman, 
of New York State, a Democrat, ap- 
pointed Republican Thomas E. Dewey 
as a special prosecutor for New York 
City. A special prosecutor was needed, 
it was said, because the regular prose- 
cutor, the district attorney, was friend- 
ly to the Tammany Democrats. And 
several Tammany leaders were said to 
be friendly to a few racketeers. 

After Special Prosecutor Dewey 
broke up three big rings of racketeers, 


the Republicans, Laborites and New 
Dealers of New York City, in 1937, 
elected Dewey to be their district at- 
torney for four years. As district attor- 
ney, Dewey carried on his work of fill- 
ing the jails with racketeers. 

Last week, the Republican party 
called Thomas Dewey from this work 
to run for the office of Governor of 
New York State. His principal oppo- 
nent will be Governor Lehman, who 
has been urged to run again (his fourth 
time). Governor Lehman had ex- 
pressed a desire to quit the governor- 
ship and run for the United States Sen- 
ate. But the New York Democrats real- 
ize that, without Lehman, the Republi- 
cans might capture the governorship 
with their strong man, Dewey. 

Governor Lehman will also run as 
the American Labor Party’s candidate 
for governor. He has the backing of 
both A. F. of L. and C. 1. O. 


Last Call! 

Next Saturday (Oct. 15) at midnight is 
the deadline for sending in your entry in 
Junior Scholastic’s “Let Freedom Ring” 
contest. If you want to have a chance for 
some of the $23 in prizes, you must write 
your paper and post it before the dead- 
line. Save postage by having your class 
send in all their papers together. 





each.) 


York; Croatia; Budapest). 


York City. (Score one euch.) 


five each.) 


(Score ten.) 


each). 


(Score five points each.) 











READING FOR KEEPS 


Score Yourself! If you answer all the following questions accuratély, 
you will have a total score of 100. These questions are based on the 
contents of this issue of Junior Scholastic. After you have filled in the 
blanks, check your answers against the key on page 14. Don’t look now. 


(I.) Choose the correct ending to the following sentences. (Score five 


The first governor of New York was (Peter Stuyvesant, Thomas Dewey, Her- 
bert Lehman, Mynheer Gansevoort, Peter Minuit). 
Fiorello LaGuardia was born in (Prescott, Arizona; Italy; Varick St., New 


Harry Hopkins is chief of (New York’s fire department; the Works Progress 
Administration; the Shoshone Ind‘ans; the Brain Trust; the Dutch Schultz gang). 
The industry which employs the most people in New York is (clothing manu- 
facturing; shipping; retail trade; the theatre; real estate). 
The government of New York City in 1937 spent (5 million dollars; 55 millicn 
dollars; 562 million dollars; 5 billion dollars). 
Carfare in New York is usually (5c, 3c, 7c, 10c). 


(II.) Name ten common jobs in the service of the government of New 
(III.) What are three of the busiest corners in New York City? (Score 
(IV.) Between 1790 and 1920, how fast did New York City grow? 
(V.) Name three of the present officials o# New York City. (Score five 


(VI.) Below are four sets of words. The first word in each set has a 
meaning which is close to only one of the words which follow. Draw a line 
under the word which has the meaning nearest to the word in italics. 


slam-bang: subways; revolving doors; noise; speed. 
decorum: blame; dignity; center; heartiness. 
custody: imprisonment; milky; dangerous; lizardlike. 
zealous: jealous; oily; ardent; careless. 


My score 








My score — 


My score 





My score 





My score 





My score 
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HI-YO, MICKEY! What's that man mouse up to now? Well. we'll tell you. He's floating. or shall we say 








soaring up the Hudson (or North) River. above a barge, to which he is attached by guy ropes. This exaggerated 
likeness of Mickey is made of rubber, inflated with gas, so he floats. The stunt was for purpose of welcoming 
Doug Corrigan. when he returned from Europe. The great. big. broad building on extreme right is the Bell 
Telephone Bldg. The graceful. pointed building. to the left of M. Mouse’s nose, is the beautiful Woolworth Bldg. 


Trucks, Trains & Tramps 
Are Big Three of Commerce 

The Big Three of commerce in the 
U. S. A. are Trucks; Trains, and 
Tramps* (or.other boats). 

Before it reaches the shelf in your 
pantry, the average package has sure- 
ly traveled by one of these means of 
transportation. In many cases, it has 
traveled by all three 

For example, follow the travels of a 
case of glass shipped into New York 
City from Pittsburgh 

The case is carried on a long freight- 
train into the railroad yards at Jersey 
City, across the Hudson River from 
New York. In the yards, the freight- 
car carrying the glass is uncoupled 
from the train, and shuttled to a sid- 
ing along a platform. Here the case is 
unloaded, and with other goods from 
‘ther freight cars, placed in a freight 

ir containing only goods intended for 
lelivery in New York City. 

To A Car-ferry 


The “New York City” freight car is 


switched on to a flat-boat called a car- 
ferry, which transports freight cars 
across the water (see one under Brook- 


lyn Bridge, page 2). The car-ferry is 
pulled by a tugboat 

Arriving at the pier in New York 
City, the freight car is pulled ashore, 
ind unloaded by longshoremen at one 
yf the hundreds of giant freight piers 

the city. A truck is waiting in line 
for the case. After the truck driver 
picks up the case, the truck pushes its 


*WORDS TO THE WISE. A tramp 1s a .hip 


which does not make regular trips, but waits 
in port until it can sign up for a cargo It 
will go anywhere. Of course, in the above 
article. Junior Scholastic is using tramp just 
tor ke the alliteration T,T,T (trucks, trains 
tramps) An alliteration (al-lit-ur-ay-shun— 
first a as in pal) a repitition of the same 
sound at the beginning of two or more words 
used in succession 
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way through traffic to the store where 
the glass was ordered. Here the truck 
usually has to twist through a tangle 
of other trucks to find space at the load- 
ing platform. With all these loadings 
and unloadings, a whole ton of freight 
is moved from the yards across the 
river to the store for $4.60. Trainmen, 
truckmen, sailors, and longshoremen 
all have a hand in the job. 

This story should make it plain that 
almost any one of the three groups,— 
the railroaders, the truckers, or the 
waterfront workers— would tie up 
most of the freight in the city if they 
decided to quit work. 


Railroad Trouble 

Recently, three different cities faced 
that possibility. In San Francisco, the 
dockworkers were at odds with the 
shipowners. In Chicago, the trainmen 
were resisting a pay-cut by the rail- 
road owners. And in New York, the 
truck drivers and truckowners were 
holding a three-cornered argument 
with the merchants. 

In San Francisco, the danger of a 
tie-up was cleared away for a year 
when Harry Bridges, who leads the 
dockworkers, said to the shipowners, 
“Let’s take the starch out of our 
necks.” They got together and signed 
an agreement. 

In Chicago, a national strike of the 
trainmen was delayed for 60 days 
so that U. S. officials might try to settle 
the case. 

In New York, Mayor LaGuardia ar- 
ranged a settlement which gives short- 
er hours to truck-drivers. 

Does it look to you as if the ship- 
ping, trucking, and railroading people 
can clear up their problems by them- 
selves? Or does it seem that they ought 
to work together to solve the general 
problem of transportation? 


CUBS CLIMB 


Wars may threaten and hurricanes 
howl, but in New York and Chicago 
this week front page news is the base- 
ball world series between the Yankees 
and Cubs. 

Nobody in Chicago, not even Man- 
ager Gabby Hartnett himself, believed 
a month ago that the Cubs would sweep 
to the National League championship. 
At that time they were nine games be- 
hind the Pittsburgh Pirates, and fad- 
ing fast. The Cubs were riddled with 
injuries: Dizzy Dean, who had been 
bought from the St. Louis Cardinals 
for the record price of $185,000, had a 
sore arm; only one regular was batting 
over .300 

The future looked black for the Cubs, 
but like true champions their spirit 
never faltered. They won 21 out of their 
next 24 games, including three victo- 
ries over the Pirates just when they 
counted most. That clinched the pen- 
nant just one day before the regular 
season ended. 

The American League pennant had 
already been won by the New York 
Yankees, the tenth pennant the New 
York team has captured since 1921. It 
was won in typical Yankee fashion; a 
combination of first-rate pitching 
backed up by long-range clouting and 
an airtight defense. 


Reading for Keeps 
aey io Lest on p. 13 


(I.) Minuit; New York; WPA; clothing; 562 
million; 5c 

(II.) Teachers, firemen, policemen, judges, 
water system engineers, waste disposal engi- 
neers, health workers, street cleaners, ferry 
boat sailors, subway guards 

(III.) Wall St. and Broadway; Times 
Square; Fifth Ave. at 52nd 

(IV.) Doubled every twenty years 

(V.) Fiorello LaGuardia, Robert Moses, 
Newbold Morris 

(VI1.) Noise, dignity, imprisonment, ardent. 
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Lives Worth Living 


Fiorello H. LaGuardia 


ANY years ago in ancient Greece, 
when an Athenian boy became a 
citizen it was necessary for him to 
repeat an oath promising to do his best 
for his city. He promised to obey the 
laws and leave his city a greater and 


more beautiful place than he had 
found it. 
In 1934, when Fiorello LaGuardia 


was inaugurated as mayor of New 
York City, he felt very much the same 
way. His inaugural broadcast con- 
tained a repetition of the Athenian 
oath expressing “his” duty to “his” 
city. 





Fiorello LaGuardia was born in New 
York City in a crowded tenement 
district on Varick Street. The La- 
Guardia family had no intention of 
remaining in New York when they 
arrived from Italy. They planned to 
go West to be near the army posts, 
because Fiorello’s father was a cor- 
netist, and he wanted to become a 
musician in the United States Army. 
The LaGuardias soon left New York 
to go West, and young Fiorello was 
raised among pioneers, adventurers, 
cowboys and the army. After a few 
years of roaming, the family settled 
for a while in Prescott, Arizona. 

As a boy, Fiorello had many plans 
as to what he should like to be—a 
cornetist, a jockey, prizefighter and 
journalist. When exciting things would 
happen around the army post, he 
would send stories to the local paper 
signing his name “Arizona Pete” or 
“Alkali Ike.” From Arizona the family 
headed to Florida where the father 
became ill. It was hoped that the 
climate of Budapest, in Austria-Hun- 
gary (at that time), would cure him, 
but after they arrived there, Mr. La- 
Guardia died. Here then were Fiorello 
and his mother in a strange country! 

Through the American consulate, 
Fiorello got a job in Budapest. He 
worked diligently until he was taken 
into the regular consular _ service, 
finally getting an appointment in 
Fiume, in Italy. He enjoyed a pleasant 
life and learned to speak Italian, Ger- 
man, Croatian, Magyar and French. 

LaGuardia decided that this life was 
too easy for him. He wanted more 
work—so on to New York! He realized 
he might get on better if he were a 
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lawyer. Studying law at night school, 
he became a lawyer in 1910, and soon 
received better government jobs. He 
was elected to Congress in 1917, but 
interrupted his term to serve as a Cap- 
tain of aviation in the World War. 
After the war, he married in Trieste, 
and came back home with his wife. 
Two years later she died. Their baby 
girl also died, making this period of 
LaGuardia’s life most unhappy. In 1929 
he married again, and is happy with 
his wife and two adopted children. 
Congressman LaGuardia ran for 
mayor of New York several times be- 
fore he was elected in 
1933. His desire was to 
stop the waste of public 
money, to use the money 
to build parks, play- 
grounds, highways, swim- 
ming pools—and to beau- 
tify the city. He obtained 
money in Washington to 
build bridges, tunnels, 
and big housing develop- 
ments for people of low 
income. The Mayor 
picked good men to help 
him carry out this work. 
The Mayor is a tireless 
person and he wants all 
those around him to be 
the same way. Every job 
must be well done and 
LaGuardia is the kind of 
a man who sees that his 
workers do it. He takes 
off his coat, rolls up his 
sleeves and becomes an- 
other worker for the City of New York. 
Fiorello LaGuardia’s record as mayor 
of New York has been such a good one, 
that many people are saying that he 
should not confine his good work to one 
city. His most enthusiastic followers 
want him to run for President. 
—ESTHER MILLER 


PETER SILVERLEG 


Continued from page 11 


STUYVESANT (thoughtfully): Aye, so 
he did. And I did vow that if I could 
find a Solomon to make peace between 
two neighbors, I'd send him as my 
envoy to the white people and the In- 
dians. Well, Mynheer stranger— 

JEREMY: Jeremy Jones, an 
please. 

STUYVESANT: Well, Mynheer Jeremy 
Jones, I'll keep my word. You shall be 
my envoy, and may you succeed on 
the river as well as you have here. 

JEREMY (delightedly, and bowing): 
Many thanks, Mynheer Stuyvesant. 

STUYVESANT: That’s settled, then, 
and now I can eat my dinner with con- 
tent. 

(He rises and is walking toward the 
door rear center when Gansevoort ap- 
pears in the doorway.) 

GANSEVOORT: Mynheer Stuyvesant, 
they can’t find the rascal. (He sees 
Jeremy and gives a start of surprise.) 
Why, that’s the rogue! 

STUYVESANT: What 
manus? 


. Keystone 
Mayor LaGuardia (left) having a chat with Harry Hop. 
kins, WPA chief, who has helped New York's unemployed. 





you 


rogue, Her- 


GANSEVvooRT: The stranger who is to 
sit in the stocks and be whipped out 
of town. Hans, fetch a couple of men 
from the jail to take him into custody 
while we see that he doesn’t escape. 

JEREMY (To Stuyvesant): Am I, 
then, to be flogged from New Amster- 
dam, Your Excellency? 

GANSEvoorT: Of course he is. 

STUYVESANT (angrily, to Ganse- 
voort): Stop your buzzing, man! "Tis I 
who give orders here. 

GANSEvoortT: Yes, yes, without ques- 
tion. You tell him— 

STUYVESANT: I have already told 
him. He is to be my agent on the North 
River and all are to treat him with re- 
spect. 

GANSEVOORT: Your agent, mynheer! 
But the fellow has—! 

STUYVESANT (interrupting): He has 
done me a service today. And I’m cer- 
tainly not going to punish a man who 
can help me as Mynheer Jeremy can. 

GANSEVooRT (stiffly): If that’s how 
you feel, good-day to you, Mynheer 
Stuyvesant. (He stalks out of door.) 

STUYVESANT (to Jeremy): That is 
how I feel, my friend. Come to the 
Stadthuis this afternoon and we’ll talk 
further of our plans. (He bows to the 
company and exits.) 

Rosa (to Jeremy): 
fortunate young man. 

GrReTEL: I think it’s the Governor 
who is fortunate to have such a clever 
agent. 

ANNETZE: Aye, our Peter Silverleg is 
nobody’s fool. And I was just about to 
ask Mynheer Jeremy if he’d stay to 
dinner. There’s a ham-and-veal pie. 

JEREMY (bowing): That would please 
me indeed! 

GRETEL: And perchance afterwards 
he’ll sing some of his ballads. (To Jer- 
emy) For ’tis quite proper, mynheer, 
to make merry in New Amsterdam on 
any day but the Sabbath. 


You’re a very 
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WOODSTOCK Bunoenr 


Most World's 
School Contests— 
EASY TERMS—FREE TRIAL 
WRITE FOR LITERATURE DEPT. 8.45 
WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER CO., WOODSTOCK, ILL. 






Winner.. 








¢ BUYS CLAS§.-CLUB PIN! 


Smarr, up-to-the-minute designs. Pins in 2 
colors with any 3 or 4 letters and year. Hand 
¥ some Sterling silver rings. Oldest. largest makers; , IS 
“Famous for quality 44 years. Write for catalog. Ss 
BASTIAN BROS. Dept. SP Rochester, NY . 




















Be Particular about ERASERS too- 


(ges Mistakes in Any Language 
f 930 ENSEMBLE one ofthe 88 STYLES 
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FREE CATALOG 


Finest quality. Over 300 artistic designs 
Write fer our attractive free cataleg and select 
& beautiful pin or ring for your class o club 


Bept A. METAL ARTS CO. Bechester & TY 
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ALL ABOUT NEW YORK 


LL ABOARD for a trip around 
New York City with genial Fa- 
ther Knickerbocker. But before start- 
ing your trip we ask you to notice the 
column of capital letters below the 
paragraph which describes your jour- 
ney. This column spells out the name 
MANHATTAN, one of the five bor- 
ough into which the city of New York 
is divided. The letters of this name are 
the initials of nine 4-letter words that 
are omitted from the descriptive para- 
graph. The words missing from the 
paragraph do not appear in the same 
order in which their initial letters are 
placed in the column. The first missing 
word, for instance, does not begin with 
an M, although M is the first letter in 
the MANHATTAN column. The miss- 
ing words are simple, and you should 
be able to tell what they are from the 
sense of the paragraph. As you guess 
the words, fill in the blank spaces after 
each letter in the column, as well as 
the blank spaces in this paragraph: 
During the Summer vacation I visited 
New York, where I was shown around by 
my ----, Mr. Knickerbocker. The first 
day we hailed a - - - -, and as the meter 
ticked merrily on, we made a - - - - of the 
various sections of the city where natives of 
- foreign countries live. One evening 
we went to Radio City to watch a broadcast 
and I was interested later in seeing Har- 
lem, the lecale of the Amos ’n’ ---- 
program. I also got quite a thrill from 
seeing the Yankee Stadium, where, in ad- 
dition to baseball games, many football 
classics are fought, as when teams journey 
from Annapolis and West Point to engage 
in the ---- - battle. We didn’t 
neglect the - - - - " aie for we saw many 
famous paintings in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum as well as such masterpieces of archi- 
tecture as the Chrysler Building. I sound 
so enthusiastic that I ---- hardly say I 
do not agree with the statement that “New 
York is a nice place to visit but not to live 


in”! 
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MANHATTAN’ S RIVERS 


The famous island of Manhattan is 
surrounded by three rivers. One of 
these is probably very familiar to you, 
but we wonder if you know the names 
of the other two. The names of these 


three rivers are hidden in the para- 
gr: aph below. Can you find them? 

Charle “magne, one of the great kings 
of France, always liked to ride astride his 
favorite black horse. But one day he was 
thrown with a resounding thud, so none 
of his grooms ever dared to offer him 
that horse again. 


SCRAMBLEGRAM 


Unscramble the letters to get a word 
appearing on P. 3 of Junior Scholastic. 
s H OUPETEN 


A place where some New Yorkers live 


MATCH YOUR WITS 


Junior Scholastic’s Puzzle Page 


WHIRLING ROUND TOWN 


spin of the wheel, start with the letter N in the outer circle of the helmsman’s 


¥ THIS puzzle we take you on a dizzy whirl around the big city. At the first 


wheel below, move clockwise, and fill in the name of the city containing 
Grant's Tomb. This name will cover all of the boxes in the outer circle. Now jump 
to the box opposite number 7 in the second circle, move around clockwise again, 
and fill in two words which form the name of the tallest building in the world. 

At this point, we work the rest of the puzzle as a scramblegram. The problem 
is to fill in the third circle with letters needed to complete a group of eleven 4-let- 
ter words which answer the definitions given below. Each of these words will 
appear as a scramblegram of four letters reading from the outer circle to the 
innermost circle which contains the letter E. For example, number 1 (which we 
have filled in to give you a start) contains the letters N-E-V-E. Looking at the 


definition below, we find “smooth or level.” 


If we rearrange the letters N-E-V-E, 


we get the answer: EVEN. Now see if you can go around the circle, taking each 
four letter scramblegram in turn and making it fit its proper definition. 


DEFINITIONS 


. Smooth or level 

. Honey-giving insects 
. Point of compass 

. Simple 


. To observe 
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6. To stagger 

7. To retain 

8. To arrive 

9. Stack 

10. A point in duration 
11. Period of time 
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LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 

If you came DOWN THE STEPS 
without tripping, your answer was: 
BOSTON BAKED BEANS. 

The missing words called out in 
HEAR YE! HEAR YE! were: LOSE, 
PLOWING, VERMONT, SEE, PART, 
and INDEPENDENCE. Then, scram- 
bling the letters in these words around, 








you should have filled in your diagram 
as follows: MONTPELIER, PROVI- 
DENCE, NEW ENGLAND, and POET- 
ESS. 


The lowest score we could make in 
WORD BUYING was 19. Did you do 
better? A score of 23 is very good. Our 
answer looked like this: Arc, Hot, One, 
Madness, Fee, Icy, Sty, Lip, Act, Nut, 
and Bedtime. 
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